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PHONOGRAPHY. 


PuonocrapnHy is the art of writing according to sound. It is 
the invention ef Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, England, and was 
first presented to the notice ef the public about half a dozen 
years ago. It is said by the advocates of this art, that it has 
attracted much attention in England; and that it is already 
extensively used, not only by reporters, but for purposes of cor- 
respondence. A Journal has been established to diffuse a 
knowledge of its claims, and numerous lecturers and teachers 
are engaged in making known its advantages, and in teaching 
the new system of signs in which the art is embodied. 

A gentleman from England, S. P. Andrews, Esq., has been for 
some months in this city, teaching Phonography to successive 
classes of pupils, and bringing its merits before the community 
by an occasional lecture. We learn on good authority that he 
has interested a large number of intelligent men in the subject. 
From the private and public expositions of Mr. Andrews, we 
have obtained some idea of the object and principle of the inven- 
tion referred to; and we deem them to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to be laid before the philosophic inquirer into language, as 
well as the teacher who is seeking for more compendious meth- 
ods of instruction. 

Before attempting a description of Phonography, we deem it 
proper to make a few observations upon two preliminary 
points. 

|. 'The necessity for this or some equivalent improvement, in 
order that the means or facilities for communicating and acquir- 
ig knowledge may bear some better proportion éo the amount 
of knowledge to be acquired. And, 

2. The evils or impediments in the present system of orthog- 
raphy which,-as its friends declare, it will be the prerogative of 
the phonographic art to remove. 

The extension of human knowledge must be considered under 
two points of view :—1l. with reference to the things that may 

known; and, 2, with reference to the number of persons 
who may know them. A new science may be discovered, capa- 
ble of conferring vast power upon the discoverer, and of making 
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him, so long as he remains its sole possessor, almost a god 
among men. ‘This was the case with Columbus, when, by being 
able to foretell an eclipse, he ruled the aborigines with greater ay. 
thority than adespot. But a knowledge of the supposed science 
may be communicated to all, and then all will be endued with a 
new power,—the benefits of the science being multiplied by the 
number of those who possess it. 

The mass of mankind are not discoverers; they are only 
learners. Discovery, though sometimes the result of chance, js, 
with very few exceptions, the production of great minds. Foy 
the world at large, and for the generations as they successively 
rise into being, all the knowledge which they acquire must have 
previously existed in books or in the minds of a few living 
teachers. ‘T’o one or the other of these sources the great body 
of mankind are indebted for all they know; for there are but 
very few who could have originated the knowledge they acquire. 
Hence the two-fold division we refer to; viz., the extension of 
the subject-matter of knowledge, by discovery; and the multi- 
plication of the number of persons who actually possess the 
knowledge that has been discovered. It is one thing to discover 
a new continent; it is quite another to people it. A continent 
may have one inhabitant, or a hundred millions. So, one man 
only may have mastered a science; or all mankind may have 
acquired it. 

Now, ever since the time of Lord Bacon, the domain of sci- 
ence has been rapidly extending; and probably, at no time 
during this period, so rapidly as at the present. Yearly, and 
almost daily, incursions are made imto the limitless regions of 
the unknown, and the richest prizes of knowledge are brought 
home. ‘The map of science is enlarging in all directions. The 
boundaries of knowledge are moving outward and outward. 
Vast tracts of the terra incognita of former times are reclaimed. 
The labors of intellect and genius have been mainly expended 
in this direction; and such vast treasures of science have been 
accumulated, that the longest life and the most devoted industry 
are insufficient to enable any one to master a tenth part of what 
is already known. 

Now, in pondering upon this great subject, it has often 
occurred to us, that a strong detachment, at least, of the forces 
of genius should be withdrawn from exploration, and employed 
in the work of diffusion. Or, to recur to an illustration before 
used, it seems more important to colonize some of the territory 
already discovered, than to send off other expeditions for the 
discovery of new regions. 

One of the most effective means for the wider diffusion of 
knowledge is a simplification of the means of imparting and 
acquiring it. If, for instance, a new truth is hidden in a for- 
eign tongue, and accessible to those only who understand that 
tongue; then a whole people, in order to possess that truth, 
must go through with the laborious process of learning a neW 
language. But let the description or exposition of that truth be 
clearly translated into the mother tongue, and it then becomes 
attainable by all, with comparatively little labor. It is just 9 
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when one of the recondite truths of science, capable, in the first 

lace, of being grasped only by the mightiest intellect, is at last 
presented in so simple a form that a common mind can appre- 
hend it. And he who simplifies the means of communicating 
truth is, in every respect, as great a public benefactor as he who 
first discovers it. So profound were the contemplations, and so 
overwhelming the joy, of him who first discovered the geomet- 
rical truth, that the square subtended by the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares sub- 
tended by the two other sides, that he is said to have rushed 
out into the streets, exclaiming, with frantic joy, “1 have found 
it, 1 have found it!” Yet, with the help of half a dozen lines 
made with a pen ora piece of chalk, this truth can now be 
made so simple and self-evident that a child can understand it. 

Now we hold it to be a part of the ordination of a good Prov- 
idence, that what is now known,—and now capable of being 
known,—only to the few, shall yet be known by the many. 
The vast acquisitions of knowledge already made are not for 
here and there an individual only, but for multitudes. They 
are not for the use only, but for the delight of mankind. 

There are two modes of extending or multiplying knowledge, 
by increasing the number of those whe can acquire it. ‘The 
first is, by developing and strengthening the minds of the 
masses, and thus enlarging their ability to obtain knowledge, 
even in its present state, and without any improvement in the 
means of imparting and acquiriag it. ‘The second is, by sim- 
plifying the processes and improving the instruments of com- 
inunication ; so that vastly greater acquisitions can be made, 
even in the present imperfect state of mental development and 
training. Both these improvements should go on simultane- 
ously; but it is with the latter, viz., an improvement of the 
instruments, that the present subject holds connection. 

Before proceeding to the next topic, we must introduce one 
argument to show, that, however important or desirable it may 
be to add other provinces to the realms of knowledge, it is still 
more important and desirable to improve the media, by which 
the realms already discovered can be entered and taken posses- 
sion of. | 

Truths once discovered never die. ‘They are endued with 
immortality. For the perpetuation of truth, the art of printing 
is more than a process of embalming. It does better than to 
preserve, in death, the lineaments of life: for it saves from death 
by conferring an ever-during vitality. 

In philosophy, therefore, the new begins where the old 
stopped. The discoveries of a preceding age are a legacy te 
succeeding ones. Should an entire generation pass by without 
perceiving or explaining a single new phenomenon, it might 
sull transmit to its children all that it had received from its 
fathers. The acquisitions of philosophy are deposited in arts, 
instruments, libraries, museums; and they can remain as they 
are, though nothing be added. In a word, though the philoso- 
pher dies, philosophy survives. 

But when we consider knowledge in the concrete,—-as a thing 
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to be acquired by each individual, the case is wholly different, 
The child of the most learned parents has everything to learn 
anew. However high in the scale of attainments his father 
may have risen, he must begin at zero. However many times, 
or many thousands of times, a thing may have been learned by 
his ancestors, he has to learn it anew, and for himself, as though 
it were then to be learned, for the first time, since the creation 
of the world. In this sense, there is no such thing as heirship. 
While, therefore, the paths of knowledge are extending outward 
and upward, almost to an indefinite length, and are yet to be 
prolonged to incalculable distances beyond the point they have 
now reached, it will be the fate of every learner to begin back 
at the starting point. However far up the glorious mount any 
one may have toiled, each beginner must start from the bottom. 
And hence the necessity for increasing the facilities of progress. 
The velocity of movement must be doubled and redoubled to 
correspond with the increased distances to be traversed. 

Among the most indispensable and efficient instruments for 
communicating knowledge is Language. Leave a deaf and 
dumb child to grow up without being instructed in any system 
of signs, (and signs with the fingers as well as with the tongue 
are a language.) and we should see a specimen of what man- 
kind would be if bereft of language. Not exactly so, however, 
for the deaf and dumb child, though unable to hear or speak 
himself, grows up amid all the improving influences of those 
who possess these powers; and he is therefore immeasurably 
elevated above the degraded state which all men would occupy, 
were all deprived of the utilities and the pleasures of speech. 
But the English written language is an exceedingly rude instru- 
ment. We use it and cannot do without it; but we use it from 
necessity, as some savage tribes have used the sheep and the 
goat as beasts of burden,—not knowing how to tame the horse, 
or to construct the wagon or the railroad. 

In other parts of this Journal, we have pointed out, at great 
length, the leading imperfections of the written English tongue. 
At present, therefore, it will be necessary to refer to some only 
of the more prominent classes of them. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to determine with exactness 
how many elementary or simple sounds belong to the English 
language. Whether more or less, we have but twenty-six let- 
ters, and the combinations of these letters, for the expression of 
them all. Hence, if each one of these letters were appropriated 
to a single sound, many sounds would still remain unprovided 
for. But this is not the worst aspect of the case; that portion 
of the letters called vowels are made the doers of all work. 
According to Worcester, five only of the vowels,—a, e, i, 0, and, 
—have twenty-nine different sounds; and it is entirely arbitrary 
whether they appear in one or another of their different char- 
acters, or perform one or another of their different functions. 

Again, one of the vowels often takes the sound of another: 
sometimes two, or even three, take the sound of one of them In 
one word, and of another of them in another word. ‘Then the 
confusion is still more confounded by the promiscuous scatter 
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ing about of the consonants ; so that the written English tongue, 
instead of presenting a system of order, symmetry and har- 
mony, tather seems like the particles of a chaos, suddenly 
arrested in their tumultuous whirl, and petrified into immova- 
ble and hopeless disorder. For a more particular description 
of the anomalies of our language, see Common School Journal, 
vol. iv., pp. 9, 25, 40,—lecture on spelling-books ; and vol. vi., 
p. 121, &e. 

Now, what natural obstacle is there against the formation of 
a system of written signs which shall be almost indefinitely 
shorter than those which constitute the English language, or the 
language of any other people? The word month, for instance, 
is uttered by a single effort of the vocal organs, and requires 
for its distinct enunciation not more than the sixtieth, or per- 
haps the hundredth part of a minute. Why could not an arbi- 
trary sign be agreed upon, which sign could be written by the 
hand, as quickly as the word can be spoken by the voice? And 
so of all other words. Who, after seeing a piano player or a 
violinist, can doubt that the fingers can move as rapidly as the 
tongue or lips? ‘To write the word month requires twenty dis- 
tinct, separate motions of the pen. Hence a moderate speaker 
outruns the swiftest writer. But let the system of written signs 
be reduced to a brevity and simplicity corresponding with that 
of spoken sounds, and there is no reason why the hand should not 
be able to keep up with the voice, and a man write as fast as he 
can speak. Indeed, we can do this now, in regard to figures. 
An expert penman can take down numbers or sums as rapidly 
as they can be dictated. With a system of characters adapted 
to our system of sounds, the same would be true of reading and 
speaking; and any common writer could report a speech or copy 
a book, quite as easily as a speaker or reader could enunciate 
the words. 

Now this is what Phonography claims to do. It claims to 
have analyzed our language into its elementary sounds, and to 
have invented a mark or character for each sound. ‘This char- 
acter is so brief and simple that the hand can make it as easily 
and as rapidly as the voice can utter it; and thus the labor of 
— and the expense of writing materials are reduced many 
old. ¥ 

It is obvious that such a system would supersede, or set 
aside, at once, all the anomalies in the orthography of our cum- 
brous language, and thus save those years of toilsome and 
uninteresting labor, which are now expended in acquiring it. 
At present, too, we have two languages to learn, that is, two 
systems of characters,—manuscript and print. A true system 
of Phonography would have but one. Here too would be a 
great saving. So far, the abridgment of labor would belong to 
the acquisition only, of our language. But after the language 
has been acquired, no one can compute the saving of time, and 
labor in its daily use. On how much less space, the same thing 
could be written or printed, or how much more could be written 
or printed on the same space; how much the size of volumes 
or of written documents containing the same amount of matter, 
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would be reduced ; how much more rapidly one’s eye could run 
over a book, and how much more easily the sentiment of an 
author could be apprehended, when a sentence which now 
occupies several lines, could be embraced, from beginning to 
end, at a single glance? And under such circumstances, what 
excuse could avarice itself suggest for poor paper, or fine, eye- 
destroying type ? 

It will also be seen at once that the proposed system must 
supersede all the common systems of Stenography. 

But the inherent interest of the subject has led us to extend 
this article beyond our original intention. We do not feel qual- 
ified to judge how nearly Mr. Pitrean’s invention, as a system 
for practice, conforms to the excellence of his theory. But the 
value of the theory, and the effort to realize it, can hardly be 
over-estimated. Philosophy or art can hardly render a greater 
service to mankind than to simplify language,—that greatest 
of all instruments for the acquisition of knowledge. 

Whoever would inquire more particularly into the merits of 
this subject, can apply for information at the Phonographic 
rooms of Mr. Andrews, No. 21 School St. Boston. 





[Tne following letter was read before the Common School 
Convention lately held at Rochester, N. Y., and was ordered to 
be printed among the doings of the Convention.} 


To the Hon. Samvet Youne, Superintendent of Common Schools, 
for the State of New York ; 

My Dear Sir,—I thank you heartily for your kind invitation 
to be present at the Rochester Convention of County Superin- 
tendents of Common Schools, on the 14th inst. By what | 
learn from various sources, I believe the meeting will be worthy 
of the cause. Hither personally, or by reading their reports, I 
feel acquainted with a large proportion of the gentlemen who 
will compose that meeting; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that a body of men at once so numerous, intelligent and influ- 
ential, has never before assembled to consider the interests of 
popular education. 

Shortly after your message, I had the honor of receiving from 
Mr. Hulburd, chairman of the committee of your Assembly on 
colleges, academies and Common Schools, the votes of the direc- 
tors of the several railroad companies between Albany and 
Rochester, tendering a free passage over their respective roads 
to myself and other friends of education in Massachusetts, 
invited to be present on that occasion. Such a compliment paid 
to the cause of education, in the person of its friends, and 
bestowed upon it by the managers of moneyed corporations, 18 
a fact as honorable to them as it is new in the history of Com- 
mon Schools. It surely proves a great advance in public senti- 
ment, on the subject of popular instruction. Five years ago, I 
believe that any man, in any part of our country, who should 
have conceived such an idea, when no more popular cause than 
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that of our Common Schools was the object, would have been 
supposed to possess a most enterprising imagination; and any 
one who should actually have ventured to make such a request 
of a moneyed institution, would have earned that appellation 
which Black Hawk, the Indian chief, gave to the man whom 
he saw ascending in a balloon,—a Great Brave. 

| rejoice at your proposed meeting, and at the many auguries 
of good attending it. It will act beneficially in different direc- 
tions. It will bring many experiences and suggestions together 
from all quarters of the compass, will throw them into a com- 
mon stock, and then,—such are the infinitely reproductive 
powers of truth that it is no paradox to say,—each man will 
carry away the whole. It will shed light and warmth upon 
the schools in all parts of your State. ‘These, there is no dan- 
ger of stimulating too much, for they are plants of such innate 
vigor, that they need no winter for repose. Although they can 
live even in frozen latitudes, yet they can bear a climate where 
spring and summer reign throughout the year; and in such a 
temperature there will be a perpetual succession of flowers and 
fruits. Your convention will also act upon men who hold 
influential and responsible stations in society. This class of 
men might disregard the most worthy individuals laboring in 
obscurity and alone; but such a grand public movement as 
your convention, will arrest their attention, and make itself 
felt by its publicity, if not by its merits. In our country 
and with our institutions, this view of the subject deserves 
great consideration. With a few most honorable excep- 
tions,—and in no State with more than in yours,—our pub- 
lic men have been indifferent to public schools. Those to 
whose hands the welfare of society has been intrusted, have 
been regardless of that which is the very basis of the welfare 
of society. It has been fashionable for governors, in their 
inaugural addresses, to pay verbal compliments to the cause of 
popular education; but this empty homage has rarely been 
followed by any efficient deeds. One annual eulogy from each 
governor of a State gives the schools twenty-six eulogies a 
year; while these schools have been fortunate if they have 
enjoyed even one or two real acts of friendship. Legislators 
too, who have studied constitutional history, and have mas- 
tered the science of jurisprudence, frequently know nothing of 
the condition of the public schools. Ought these things any 
longer to be so? In a despotism, the man who understands 
diplomacy, commerce, jurisprudence, national and international 
law, may be called a statesman. He has what the institutions 
of his country require. But, ina republic, is any man worthy 
to be called a statesman, who does not understand, in addition 
to all these subjects, the foundations upon which the republic 
tests? Should any man be allowed to perform either legisla- 
live or executive functions, who is not disposed to watch over, 
and has not the ability to strengthen and fortify, the citadel 
Where all the treasures of the community are gathered? Is 
there not occasion, throughout our whole country, and is it not 
‘ime for every good citizen to promulgate and defend the doc- 
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trine, that no man is qualified to fill any office or station which 
has any direct influence or bearing upon the popular will, who 
is not by his acts or his character, pledged to extend and 
increase the blessings of public schools? 

Your State, 1 understand, has now established a Normal 
School. What renders this step of greater significancy is, that 
it was taken after a full and fair trial of the experiment of pre- 
paring teachers, in special departments of your academies: and 
after that experiment was supposed to have failed. I claim 
none of the honors of a prophet, but you may recollect that | 
predicted this result five years ago,—not however from any defi- 
ciency in the academies themselves, for I believe they have 
generally had as able men and as good teachers as the academies 
of any other State,—but from the incompatibility of the two 
objects. Education, even in its present immature state, has 
advanced so far as to require a division of labor. It is imprac- 
ticable to fit men for all departments in the same school. 

After all my reflection and observation on this subject, I am 
more and moreconvinced that Normal Schools are the only means 
for raising our Common Schools to the requisite standard. We 
may have everything else we can desire,—schoolhouses, funds, 
libraries, —— we never shall have schools adapted to 
the wants of a republican government without prepared teachers, 
any more than we can have judges without the study of law, 
or physicians without a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology. 

But sir, | have suffered myself to be led away from the main 
object of this letter. ‘That object was, to express my deep regret 
that I shall be unable to be with you at the ensuing convention. 
I have seldom had a greater struggle to subject inclination toa 
sense of duty. But on account of my absence, during the last 
season, official labors have accumulated upon me; and I find 
that a ten days’ absence will deprive me of time indispensable 
for other engagements. I should have not only pleasure but 
profit from meeting with you. As laborers in the field of edu- 
cation we need encouragement and support, and as we receive 
but scanty portions of these from the community at large, we can 
only derive them from each other. The general wants of the 
cause show us how much work is yet to be done. I look upon 
what has not been done as the measure of what is yet to be done, 
and I derive therefrom, not discouragement, but stimulus. The 
coldness of the public mind is to be compensated by our zeal. 
The cause of popular education has indestructible merits. Let 
us not expend our strength in repining or complaining at 
the indiflerence to it of those who reaily have the greatest 
Interest in it; but let us rather consider it a favor that we are 
allowed to labor for it, even under present difficulties and dis- 
couragements. Seneca says that those men whom God appoints 
for unrequited toil and self-sacrifice, ought to be thankful for 
the station, and consider it as a post of honor, because the Al- 
mighty would not choose agents to perform a work of difficulty, 
unless he had confidence in their qualifications. On this prin- 

ciple, | know of no men in our times who have greater proofs 
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of the divine favor, than those who are called, in a public capa- 
city, to promote the welfare of popular education through the 
instrumentality of Common Schools. 
Very truly and sincerely yours, 
HORACE MANN. 





Proressor Wi.tis discovered that, by placing a reed in a com- 
mon organ pipe, the length of which he could vary, and forcing 
air through it by means of a pair of bellows in the usual way, 
he obtained a series of sounds, varying according to the length 
of the pipe; among which sounds, beginning with that heard 
when the pipe was shortest, and proceeding to that heard 
when the pipe was longest, he found those expressed by the 
Italic letters in the following words: 1. me; 2. may; 3. mar; 
4, mow; 5. maw; 6. myrrh; 7. moo,—each particular sound 
corresponding to a particular length of the pipe. When he con- 
tinued to lengthen the pipe, the same sounds recurred, but in 
an inverse order, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2,1; and as he still went on 
increasing the length of the pipe, the same sounds again 
recurred, in the first order, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; and so on.— 
Phonographic Class Book. 








“'THouGHTs FoR Parents.—Here we address the followin 
exhortations to all persons, parents or tutors, who are dead 
with the task of education, beseeching them to give serious 
attention thereto. 

“1. Be what the children ought to be. 

“2. Do what the children ought to do. 

“3. Avoid what they should avoid. 

“4. Aim always that, not only in the presence of the children, 
but also in their absence, your conduct may serve them for an 
example.” 





‘““Fasuion rules the world, and a most tyrannical mistress she 
1s,—compelling people to submit to the most inconvenient things 
tmaginable, for her sake. 

“She pinches our feet with tight shoes, or chokes us with a 
tight neck-kerchief, or squeezes the breath out of our body by 
tight lacing. 

“She makes people sit up by night, when they ought to be in 
bed, and keeps them in bed in the morning when they ought to 
be up and doing. 

_ “She makes it vulgar to wait upon one’s self, and genteel to 
live idly and uselessly. 

“She makes people visit when they would rather stay at 
home, eat when they are not hungry, and drink when they are 
not thirsty. 

“She invades our pleasures and interrupts our business. 

“She compels people to dress gaily, whether upon their own 
2 pod or that of others; whether agreeable to the word of 

or the dictates of pride.” 
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[For the Common School Journal.) 
No, VII. 


PREMIUMS. 
[Continued from page 226. | 


3. 1 object to premiums, thirdly, because their influence 
upon the mind, the intellect, the habits of study and the mental! 
discipline of the pupil, is bad,—decidedly bad. Scholars, with 
a premium before their eyes, are tempted to study for recitation, 
—for effect,—rather than for a deep, thorough acquaintance 
with the subject; to appear well, rather than todo well. They 
study language, rather than ideas and sentiments; and are 
more anxious to le thought, than to be, sound, thorough 
scholars,—to have the reputation of knowledge, rather than 
knowledge itself. I have become slow to believe, that the 
successful candidates who carry off the prizes are of course 
the best scholars. ‘hey may be the best performers at the 
recitation-stand,—the best subjects for parade on examination 
day. But have they the most thorough, deep, and extensive 
nequaintance with the principles of science? ‘Taken out of 
the ordinary routine of school exercises, and examined on the 
subjects of their study, promiscuously, would they manifest 
a better acquaintance with them than others would? My 
observation does not warrant such a belief. 

‘hose who study from the love of knowledge, a sense of its 
advantages, the gratification of intellectual curiosity, I have 
observed, are more apt to retain an interest in their books 
and studies, than such as have been pushed on by artificial 
stimulus. ‘hey keep up attention to these things after the 
excitement of the schoolroom has passed away; while those 
who have studied to gain a medal, lose their interest in scientific 
pursuits and all literary improvement, when no glittering prize 
is held up to fire their ambition. When they leave the school- 
room, they close their books as though their work was done. 
I do not say that this is always the case; but it is frequently 
and generally. And there is a very natural cause for it ;—the 
motive for exertion has ceased. 

4. Again; | am unwilling to produce in the minds of chil- 
dren the impression that mouey, or medals, or school prizes of 
any kind, are better than Anowledge. And I think that award- 
Ing premiums to scholars, to induce them to study, must have 
this tendency. ‘The wise man tells us, that “‘ Wisdom is the 
principal thing;” that ‘it is more precious than silver, or 
rubies, and all things that can be compared unto her.” But, 
if parents and teachers promise money or medals to children, 
to induce them to study,—to get knowledge,—then they vir- 
tually say to their children, that these things are better than 
knowledge. If parents and teachers reply, ‘‘We do not say 
that money and medals are better than knowledge, but we 
hold them up to children, because we regard them as a more 
powerful stimulus than learning,”’—then I say, Do nothing to 
strengthen in the minds of your children a notion so false and 
pernicious. ‘Tell them, (and act as though you believed it, too,) 
that learning is better than rubies, and all things else that they 
ean desire. Open to their young minds the beauties, pleasures 
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and utilities of Knowledge; and, from her own proper merits 
and attractions, induce them to embrace her. ou degrade 
and abuse Knowledge by putting in advance of her money 
and medals. You insult the understanding and abuse the 
heart of the young inquirer, by thus virtually declaring that 
Learning has no charms, or, if she has, that he is too dull 
to discern or appreciate them. Do not wonder that children 
lightly esteem knowledge, and turn away from their books 
and school, if, in this way, you teach them of how little worth 
itall is. Rather speak of knowledge as the richest treasure ; 
as the source of enjoyment pure and enduring ;—and let your 
actions ever be consistent with your declaration. 

We have more hope and confidence in a child who studies 
from the love of knowledge, and a deep interest in his own 
improvement, than in one who is goaded on by the stimulus 
of rewards. And, to pupils rightly taught, the claims and 
attractions of knowledge, if fairly presented, will prove a 
sufficient inducement to exertion. Let us, then, at an early 
period, begin to treat children as intellectual and moral beings, 
susceptible of influence from consideratiois of a pure and 
noble nature. 

5. But my chief objection to the system of premiums in all 
its forms is, that it appeals to emulation, and tends powerfully 
to excite and foster a class of passions and feelings which are 
already quite too active, and are producing much unhappiness 
in the world. It is based on selfishness. It makes a scholar 
put himself in direct comparison with his fellow. It engenders 
animosities and strifes, and sometimes lays the foundation of 
bitter hatreds and alienations in the young heart, which outlive 
everything but death. It is the commencement of that com- 
petition—that perpetual scrambling for the loaves and fishes, 
that feverish aspiration for office and place,—which we see 
in after-life going on all around us, and which makes the eye 
of enlightened humanity weep. This is my great objection. 
[t puts into quick and unnatural action principles, to the undue 
excitement of which may be attributed a large portion of 
human misery. Now, all the educator’s work should have the 
effect to make men do better and feel better; to be more kind, 
merciful, and benevolent,—more open-hearted, generous, public- 
spirited, and useful. Let us not begin in the schoolroom what 
never should be begun anywhere. 

I have said that the system of rewards appeals to emulation, 
or, rather, awakens emulation. And what is emulation? It 
has been defined, by one writer on morals, ‘a desire to excel 
lor the sake of the gratification of being superior to others.” 
This, I think, is the meaning of the term in its ordinary 
acceptation, and in its application to schools. I know there 
is a good sense in which the term is sometimes used; as when 
the Apostle speaks of “ provoking some to emulation,”—i. e. to 
the imitation of the good works and Christian graces of others. 
But this is the exception ;—the general meaning is that which 
the Apostle has in mind when, in another place, he ranks it 
among the works of the flesh. This is the sense in which we 
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see it working in schools. The gratification consists in a cop- 
sciousness of our own superiority, and of being the object of 
admiration to others. It is nearly allied to pride. It makes 
us happy in looking down upon others beneath us; and that, 
too, with little concern whether we are regarded with a gene- 
rous admiration, or with envy and ranklings of heart. Emn- 
lation causes hatred, which sometimes degenerates into settled 
malice. 

It is, let it be remembered, entirely distinct from other prin- 
ciples, good in themselves, with which it has been sometimes 
confounded. 1. It is quite distinct, for instance, from a desire 
to make attainments in knowledge and virtue; to become like 
unto the illustrious living, or the illustrious dead. 2. It is 
distinct from a comparison of ourselves with others, for the 
sake of judging of the progress we are making in knowledge 
and goodness. 3. It is distinct from a desire to do good, for 
this may spring from benevolence. 4. It is something different, 
too, from the desire of a good name; this may arise from a 
desire to be useful. ‘* The encouragement of emulation,” says 
Hall, to whom I am indebted for some of the preceding thoughts, 
‘cannot fail to strengthen the selfish principles of our nature. 
It has a hurtful influence on the acquisition of knowledge and 
the improvement of the mind. In order to have a scholar 
understand and remember what he learns, it is necessary for 
him to love learning for its own sake. And he who studies 
diligently because he derives pleasure from it, will not, while 
studying, think of any other motive. The constant pleasure 
he derives from the exercise of his mental faculties, and the 
acquisition of new ideas, is a stimulus that makes him diligent 
and persevering, and impresses on his memory what he learns. 
But emulation presents quite a different motive. It is the 
reward, to which the pupil looks forward as the fruit of his 
application. Just so far as the mind dwells on this subject, 
it is withdrawn from its present employment. And just so far 
as the desire of excelling others has a place in the breast, it 
excludes the love of study for its own sake. The scholar that 
is constantly thinking of triumphing over his rivals, cannot be 
thinking of his author. It is impossible that he should learn 
his lesson well, or remember it long. And, further, there is 
but one head to a class. Only a very few can receive prizes. 
All the rest will be liable to feel a discouragement, which will 
dampen the ardor of study, and diminish the amount of knowl- 
edge gained. 

‘Again; emulation, as a stimulus in schools, lays the foun- 
dation of ambition in the pursuits of life. ‘I wish to beat;’ 
‘I can beat;’ ‘I'll try to beat,’—is the language you will 
hear from children and youth as common as anything, when 
emulation is the instrument of excitement to learning. 
foundation is thus laid for what we so often see in after- 
life,—the race of popularity, office-seeking, management, and 
manceuvres. And let it be remembered, that the ambition 
which has so often trampled on the rights of mankind,—which 
has reduced millions of freemen to the condition of slaves,— 
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which has shed so much blood, and sacrificed so many lives, 
__is only the principle of emulation, acting on a larger scale. 
The child in whose breast this principle is cherished, is pre- 
pared, if circumstances are favorable, to be numbered among 
those who have been scourges of mankind.” 

Mr. Combe’s views are in perfect harmony. In his work 
on Popular Education, page 124, he says, “The gratification 
of prizes consists not in the attainment of an object valuable 
in itself, but in a feeling of personal superiority over a neighbor. 
‘The circumstance which makes a child dux [leader], or brings 
him the decoration of a medal, is not the actual possession 
of a certain quantity of knowledge or of learning, but the 
accident of the other children in the class with him being more 
stupid, or less diligent, than himself. It therefore fosters pride, 
envy, and selfish ambition ;—feelings which are naturally 
strong, and need to be repressed. It does not, in any apprecia- 
ble degree, cultivate the love of knowledge for its own sake, 
which is the legitimate object of education. 

“The reward of the successful child is founded on the 
humiliation of his fellow. * * * It is frequently assigned 
to those individuals who have the least merit; to the boy of a 
vivacious temperament, and endowed with greater aptitude for 
learning, rather than to his less clever yet more deserving 
schoolmate, who has sacrificed more hours of play and 
pleasure. 

‘Again; The prevalent system of — obscures the per- 
ception, in both teachers and pupils, of the natural sweets and 
advantages of knowledge. From experience and observation, 
[ am satisfied that, to the great majority of children, a school 
may be rendered a scene of delightful occupation. A well- 
conducted infant school, in which the moral affections are 
exercised, and the intellectual faculties instructed in objects 
adapted to their constitution, is resorted to by most children 
with positive pleasure. And the majority of young men follow 
courses of instruction with a degree of zeal, which shows they 
are reaping a great pleasure, and not supporting a severe 
burden. If prize-taking were abolished at ordinary schools, 
it would soon be made to appear how little is the real interest 
of children in their studies; and teachers would be led to 
adopt better and more efficient modes of instruction.” 

But it may be asked, ‘‘ How shall we make scholars behave 
well and learn? You take from us premiums and the rod: 
on what shall we rely for success in government and teaching?” 
The answer to this inquiry has already in part been anticipated. 
In my next, [ shall consider it more fully. ¥. 





_It is always through the rents in moral feeling that our hap- 
piness oozes out quickest. 





Tue aim of education should be to teach us rather how to 
think than what to think,—rather to improve our minds, so as 
to enable us to think for ourselves, than to load the memory 
with the thoughts of other men.— Beattie. 
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{For the Common School Journal. } 


ERRORS IN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
THE RESIDENCE OF THE DUSTIN FAMILY. 


To the Editor of the Common School Journal: 


Dear Sir,—The story of Hannah Dustin’s capture’ by the 
Indians in the early history of New England, the heroism 
and fortitude she manifested in her perilous escape, and in 
returning to her friends through one hundred and fifty miles of 
wilderness, in the coldest season of a rigorous climate, have bee; 
duly set down in history, and are regularly conned by the lads 
and misses who study that useful manual, Goodrich’s History 
of the United States. 

But my present purpose is not to relate it at length, but to 
call attention to an error that has been long stereotyped and 
widely propagated, in respect to the residence of the Dustin 
family. In the History just named, revised and enlarged from 
the sixty-fifth edition, p. 98, we read as follows: ‘In an attack, 
by a body of Indians, on Haverhill N. H., in the winter of 
1697, the concluding year of the war, a party of the assailants, 
burning with a savage animosity, approached the house of a 
Mr. Dustin,” &c. 

Now that this attack was not on Haverhill N. H., but Ha- 
verhill Mass., is certain, for the best of reasons; some of which 
I will name. 

In 8S. G. Goodrich’s First Book of History, it is correctly 
stated to be Haverhill Mass., as it is in Barber’s Historical Col- 
lections of Mass., who quotes for authority Myrick’s History of 
Haverhill Mass., which he certainly would not have done, 
had the incidents occurred in another State. The place to 
which Mrs. Dustin and her companions were conducted, and 
from which she started on her return home, was a small 
island, now called Dustin’s Island, at the mouth of the Con- 
toocook river, about six miles above the state-house in Concord, 
N. H. When they had got loose from their brutal captors and 
slain and scalped nearly the whole of them, we are told, 
“They continued to drop silently down the river, keeping a 
good lookout for strolling Indians.” Bancroft, (in his Hist. U.S., 
III. 188,) says, “Ina bark canoe, the three, ttre Dustin, her 
nurse, and the boy Samuel Lennardson,) descended the Merri- 
mac to the English settlement, astonishing their friends by 
their escape, and filling the land with wonder at their successful 
daring.”” Haverhill N. H., is situated on the Connecticut, far to 
the northwest; while Haverhill Mass., is on the same river 
with Concord, about one hundred and fifty miles distant; and 
all accounts of this story represent the place where Mrs. D. 
was conducted, to be about one hundred and fifty miles from 
her home. But Haverhill N. H., is but about one half that 
distance from Concord. But what is conclusive on this point 
is, that the first settlement in Haverhill N. H., was not made 
until 1764, which was sixty-seven years after Mrs. Dustin’s 
capture. 

The error now pointed out is, of course, too glaring and pal- 
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able to need many words to expose it. How it should have 
held its place through sizty-five editions of Goodrich’s Hist. 
U. &., seems surprising. Perhaps I should not have taken the 
trouble to point it out, had it not led astray students, teach- 
ers, and even school committees, who are generally supposed 
to be au fait in all such matters. 

One word in respect to the orthography of the name. The 
school books vary: some of them reading Dustan, and some 
Dunstan ; but according to the best authorities I have con- 
sulted, Justin appears to be the correct orthography. 

Through the pages of this Journal it is hoped the suggestions 
now made may reach the author or editor of Goodrich’s His- 
tory of the United States, and that in the revision of the sizty- 
sixth, or ninety-sizth edition, as the case may be, there will 
be a correction of the error herewith exposed. 

Very truly yours, J.O.8. 

Dudley, June, 1844. 





1. “A man named Donaldson, in Philadelphia, under the 
influence of disease, (mania a potu,) deliberately shot a jour- 
neyman barber, who was shaving a customer with a brass bar- 
relled pistol !” 

2. Another paper, in the same city, advertises thus—“ Wanted 
a female, who has a knowledge of fitting boots of good moral 
character.” 

3. The use of an adjective. A merchant ‘‘down east” 
invites the attention of the ladies to a large supply of red chil- 
dren’s stockings, just received. 

4. In an old description of Albany, it is said ‘‘ the place con- 
tains some two or three hundred houses and twenty-five hun- 
dred inhabitants all standing with their gable ends to the 
street 1” 

5. The following is the introduction to a piece of poetry in a 
late periodical. ‘‘'The following lines were written more than 
sixty years ago, by one who has for many years slept in his 
grave merely for his own amusement.” — The Repository. 





True Puttosopny.—I saw a pale mourner stand bending over 
the tomb, and his tears fell fast and often. As he raised his 
humid eyes to heaven, he cried,— 

“My brother! oh, my brother ! ” 

A sage passed that way and said,— 

“For whom dost thou mourn ?” 

_ “One,” replied he, “ whom I did not sufficiently love while 
living ; but for whose inestimable worth I now feel.” 

‘‘ What wonldst thou do if he were restored to thee?” 

The mourner replied, “that he would never offend him by 
an unkind word, but he would take every occasion to show his 
friendship, if he could but come back to his fond embrace.” 

__ Then waste no time in useless grief,” said the sage; ‘‘ but 
if thou hast friends, go and cherish the living, remembering that 
they will one day be dead also.” 
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Gotpen Dreams.—We know of a certain young man who 
lately dreamed that he had an ingot of gold in his pocket, and 
that by some of the fortunate vicissitudes of life, or of the “ land 
of nod,” it was all his own! Aroused from his slumber by the 
joyous emotions excited by the possession of such a golden 
treasure, he leaped from his bed, and thrusting his hand into 
one of the pockets of his pantaloons, he found something had 
got-in there, if not an “ingot,” and examining it at the window 
by the midnight moon, had the happiness to see that his anti- 
cipated ‘ingot of gold” had turned to a huge plug of tobacco! 

If Pharaoh had smoked cigars and chewed tobacco, and had 
had such a dream, we know not how Joseph would have inter- 
preted it, but we beg leave to suggest to our young friend 
whose golden ‘vision of the night” did so vanish in smoke, or 
end in such an unwelcome “ quid pro quo,”’ that common sense 
and common arithmetic would interpret his dream as follows, 
viz.,—If the dreamer had all the money he has chewed and 
smoked away in éobacco and cigars for the last ten years,—or 
if he should abandon the use of the foul, poisonous Indian weed 
for the next coming ten years, he could put his hand in his 
pocket, and find there an “ingot of gold” equal in bulk even 
to that huge “ plug of tobacco.’’—Cataract and Waterfall. 





DRAWING. 


As the Plates for the next two Lessons in Drawing are on 
the same sheet, the lesson designed for the present number of 
the Journal is postponed to the next, where both will appear 
together, in connection with the plates. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Primer; or First Steps in Spelling and Reading. Designed 
as introductory to the Spelling Book, and forming Part L. of a 
series of books for Klementary Schools. By William Russell, 
teacher of Elocution, editor of American Journal of Education, 
(first series,) author of Lessons in Enunciation, &c. Boston. 
Tappan & Dennet. 1844. 

Russet’s American Exocutionist. ‘The American Elocu- 
tionist; comprising ‘‘ Lessons in Enunciation,”’ ‘ Exercises in 
Elocution,’’ and “ Rudiments of Gesture ;” with a selection of 
new pieces for practice in reading and declamation, and en- 
graved illustrations in attitude and action. Designed for 
Colleges, Professional Institutions, Academies, and Common 
Schools. By William Russell, editor American Journal of 
Education, (first series,) instructer in Elocution at Abbot Fe- 
male Academy, Phillips Academy, and the Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover, Mass., and at the Theological Institute, East 
Windsor, Conn. Boston. Jenks and Palmer. 1844. 
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